THE ORGANISATION CONSUL 


HowArp STERN 


F ALL the ultra-nationalist and 
racist organizations which sprang 
up after World War I to plague 

the newly formed German republic, none 
but the Nazi party has earned for itself 
as much notoriety as the mysterious Or- 
ganisation Consul. Uncovered after its 
implication in the murder of Matthias 
Erzberger in August 1921, the O.C. was 
immediately branded as a secret organ- 
ization whose aim was to bring down the 
republic by murdering leading politi- 
cians. Ten months later, when the search 
for the assassins of Walther Rathenau 
again led to the O.C., its sinister repu- 
tation was sealed. Thus E. J. Gumbel, 
the leading student of political crime in 
Weimar Germany, writing in 1923, de- 
clared: ““There have without doubt been 
no political murders in Germany in the 
recent past in which the Organisation 
Consul has not participated.”1 Since he 
lists over three hundred political mur- 
ders committed between 1918 and 1922, 
the scope of his indictment is apparent.? 
Perpetuating this view, Robert Waite, in 
his study of the Fretkorps, bluntly calls 
the O.C. a murder organization which 
dispensed sudden death to “traitors” by 
means of Femgerichte or vigilante courts 
supposedly modeled upon medieval pro- 
genitors.? 

But perhaps even more shocking than 
the crimes themselves was the apparent 


1E. J. Gumbel, “Le Capitaine Ehrhardt et 
l’Organisation C,” L’Europe nouvelle, VI (1923), 
1073. 

2E. J. Gumbel, Vier Jahre politischer Mord 
(Berlin, 1922), pp. 73-81. 

3 Robert Waite, Vanguard of nazism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 53, 203, 213. 


failure of the administration and judi- 
clary to punish the criminals. According 
to Gumbel’s calculations, in only 27 of 
354 cases were rightist murderers pun- 
ished, while leftist assassins were pun- 
ished in 17 of 22 cases.* It is these statis- 
tics which have led many to accuse Wei- 
mar judges and prosecutors of abetting 
political terrorism by their gross partial- 
ity toward rightist assassins. The ex- 
tremely light sentences meted out to the 
leaders of the O.C. have been cited as 
a prime example of this trend.5 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
rehabilitate the O.C. or to justify its 
actions. It is, however, a serious mistake 
to depict the organization as nothing 
more than a political version of ‘“Mur- 
der Incorporated.” An outgrowth of the 
elite Ehrhardt Freikorps, its prime pur- 
pose was always to keep former members 
in contact with one another and ready 
to remobilize if an opportunity to fight 
their enemies, foreign or domestic, arose. 
It is true that O.C. members murdered 
Erzberger and Rathenau and tried to 
murder Philip Scheidemann. The assail- 
ants, however, belonged to a small group 
of conspirators; the bulk of the member- 
ship took no part in the murders and had 
no foreknowledge of them. Moreover, de- 
spite an apparently sincere effort by the 


4 Gumbel, Vier Jahre, p. 81. 

5 One of the most devastating attacks on the 
prosecutors of the O.C. was made by Kurt 
Rosenfeld, a left-wing Socialist, in his Reichstag 
speech of July 24, 1925 (Verhandlungen des 
Reichstags, CCCLXXXVII, 3485-88). For a good 
brief discussion of Weimar justice see Karl 
Dietrich Bracher, Die Aufldsung der Weimarer 
Republik (3d ed.; Villingen/Schwarzwald, 1960), 
pp. 191-98 (includes bibliography). 
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authorities, no proof that the leaders of 
the organization had _ instigated 
crimes could be obtained. 

The Organisation Consul was formed 
in late 1920 and early 1921 from ele- 
ments of the Ehrhardt naval brigade. At 
one time the largest and most efficient of 
the Freikorps, the brigade had been dis- 
solved by the government after the fail- 
ure of the Kapp putsch, in which it had 
played a leading role. The members, 
however, were determined to maintain 
the friendships developed during their 
days as volunteers and to continue to 
promote the military and political aims 
of the Freikorps in spite of the dissolu- 
tion. To make this possible Ehrhardt 
leaders established a tight-knit, highly 
secret, illegal military organization. ‘They 
named it after Consul Eichmann, an 
alias of the leader, Captain Hermann 
Ehrhardt, who was wanted by police for 
his part in the Kapp putsch.® 

Although a fugitive, Ehrhardt, with 
the complicity of the Bavarian police, en- 
joyed considerable freedom of movement 
and activity and thus was able to exer- 
cise a decisive influence on important 
O.C. decisions.? The day-to-day admin- 


6 Anklageschrift of the prosecutor in the O.C. 
trial, May 16, 1924. This document appears in 
the papers of Walter Liitgebrune, an attorney 
who represented many right-wingers accused of 
political crimes during the Weimar Republic. 
Microfilm copies of the Liitgebrune papers are 
on deposit in the National Archives in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as microcopy T-253. The present ref- 
erence is to roll 16, frames 1466998—1467004. 
Henceforth in all citations of the Ltitgebrune 
papers, a brief description of the document will 
be followed by “L.P.,” the roll number, and 
the last five figures of the frame number, the 
first two being 14 in all cases. See also Ankla- 
geschrift vs. Ehrhardt, May 5, 1923, L.P./12/ 
62361; unsigned memorandum probably written 
by Alfred Hoffmann, L.P./16/66815-16; state- 
ment of Hoffmann, Oct. 31, 1921, L.P./15/65313- 


14; announcement of Paul Werber, L.P./15/ . 


65504. | | 
7 Anklageschrift vs. Ehrhardt, L.P./12/62360- 
61; unsigned memorandum, L.P./16/66842—43, 


the | 


istration, however, was handled by the 
so-called Munich Central (Zentrale). Lt. 
Alfred Hoffmann led the general policy 
division of the Central, while Lt. Man- 
fred von Killinger, Ehrhardt’s shock- 
troop leader, headed the military affairs — 
division. Below the Central, thirteen 
gauleiters were responsible for forming 
and supervising local cells, training mem- 
bers in the use of arms, and directing 
mobilization.® At the lowest level local 
cells were formed wherever possible. Each 
cell leader was required to look for new - 
members and to execute the orders of 
the gauleiter.1° | 

According to the bylaws any “national 
thinking” German “Aryan” was eligible 
for membership.1! Nevertheless former 
Fretkorps and war veterans, especially 
former Ehrhardt Brigade members, were 
strongly preferred and comprised the 
overwhelming majority of the organiza- 
tion. In some areas deliberate efforts 
were made to exclude all but the “best.” 1? 
In others, however, youth groups were 
formed which accepted members as 
young as sixteen.18 Prospective members, 
after agreeing to place themselves at the 
disposal of the O.C., were administered 
the following oath: 


66880; statement of Werber, Nov. 7, 1922, L.P./ 
15/65453-54; Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/ 
67057; statement of Friedrich von Abendroth, 
Dec. 2, 1922, L.P./15/65280. See also Friedrich 
Freksa, Kapitin Ehrhardt, Abenteuer und 
Schicksale (Berlin, 1924), pp. 214-17. This book 
was written in the first person and was ap- 
parently dictated by Ehrhardt. 

8 Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67012; in- 
structions for search, L.P./14/64153. 

9List of gauleiters, L.P./14/64139; orders on 
organization of districts, L.P./14/64148-49. 

10 Special instructions for Thuringian group 
leaders, L.P./14/64132. 

11 A complete copy of the bylaws appears in 
L.P./16/67008-11. 

12 Ernst von Salomon, Die Gedchteten (Berlin, 
1931), p. 214. 

13 This was the case in Leipzig (L.P./15/65093- 
283 passim). 
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I declare on my honor that I am of Ger- 
man descent. I pledge on my honor through 
a handshake to subordinate myself to the by- 
laws of the O.C. and to act accordingly. I 
swear to give unconditional obedience to my 
superiors and to the supreme chief of the 
organization and to maintain the strictest 
silence about all matters relating to the or- 
ganization even if I leave it.14 


Only then were the bylaws to which they 
had just sworn obedience communicated 
to the new members. 

“The aims of our party,” according to 
these bylaws, “derive from the present 
situation.” ‘The spiritual aims were 
enumerated as ‘‘(1) the widest cultiva- 
tion and dissemination of the national 
idea, (2) the combating of everything 
antinational and international, Jewry, 
social democracy, and the left radical par- 
ties, (3) the combating of the antinational 
Weimar constitution in word and print 

. . and (4) the propagation of a consti- 
tution based on federal principles, the 
only kind possible for Germany.” The 
material aims were “(1) to prevent the 
complete revolutionizing of Germany, 
(2) to suppress internal unrest completely 
if it should occur and to make impossible 
in that event the return of present con- 
ditions by establishing a nationalist gov- 
ernment, and (3) to make disarmament 
impossible and to preserve for the peo- 
ple its army and armaments.” 15 

Just as frank was the organization’s 
journal Wiking. Widely read in Ehrhardt 
circles, it described itself as the “fighting 
paper of former Fre:korps members and 
nationally minded people.” 


Our struggle is directed against the grave- 
diggers of national thought, against democ- 
racy, social democracy, and Jewry. ... The 
constitution . . . is identical with the worst 
form of treason. ... It is necessary at this 
decisive moment to hold all national con- 
structive elements in readiness in order that 


14 See n. 11, above. 
15 [bid. 


the future of Germany should not again be 
determined by ignorant radical masses in the 
hands of Jewish and demagogic leaders.16 

This did not mean that the O.C. 
planned an armed uprising. If the failure 
of the Kapp putsch had taught the Ehr- 
hardt men anything, it was that the use 
of force could succeed only when condi- 
tions were ripe. Ehrhardt gave specific as- 
surances to some members that he did not 
intend to initiate a putsch and even ac- 
cepted the oaths of those who reserved 
the right to refuse obedience in case he 
did.17 But neither were violent means to 
be totally renounced. The actual strategy 
of the O.C. was succinctly stated by a 
minor leader, who admitted to the police 
that the organization hoped by its ac 
tivities and agitation to provoke a left- 
ist putsch. After its outbreak the O.C. 
was to offer to help the government sup- 
press it. When this had been accom- 
plished, the organization would use its 
newly gained power to install a national- 
ist government and alter the constitu- 
tion.18 

The ordinary members could do little 
to provoke a leftist uprising. Occasionally 
they might bait their leftist or Jewish 
enemies. On a summer evening in Leip- 
zig, for example, some members of the 
youth group drew a swastika, a symbol 
which Ehrhardt and Hitler shared, on a 
table in a restaurant frequented by Jews, 
thereby causing a disturbance.!® But such 
efforts were too unorganized to be effec- 
tive. The murderers of Rathenau, how- 


16 Advertising circular for Wiking, L.P./16/ 
67189. 

17 Statement of Theodor Fritsch, Oct. 11, 1921, 
L.P./15/65162; statement of Alfred Krebs, Oct. 
2, 1921, L.P./15/65116. 

18 Statement of Herbert Lauch, Oct. 1, 1922, 
L.P./15/65122. See also statement of Erich Brat- 
fisch, Oct. 1, 1921, L.P./15/65122; report of the 
Attorney General, July 28, 1922, L.P./14/64293; 
also nn. 20 and 58, below. 

19 Statement of Erich Bratfisch, Oct. 21, 1921, 
L.P./15/65114. 
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ever, had a better idea of how to pro- 
voke the left. Young Ernst von Salomon, 
who was to spend five years in jail for 
aiding in the plot against the foreign 
minister, believed that the Communists 
must be forced to attack first. ‘‘Scheide- 
mann, Rathenau, Zeigner, Lipinski, 
Cohn, Ebert, and all the men of No- 
vember,” he declared, “must be killed, 
one after the other. Then we shall see 
whether or not there are uprisings in the 
Red Army, the Independent Socalist 
party, and the Communist party.’’20 

In the realm of external affairs, the 
Organisation Consul could scarcely wait 
for an opportunity to fight the Poles. The 
Polish attempt to resist by force the re- 
sults of the Upper Silesian plebiscite of 
March 1921 provided the chance. Since 
the Versailles treaty prohibited the entry 
of regular troops into Upper Silesia, the 
government called upon the remnants 
of the Freikorps to defend German in- 
terests. In May, Killinger, with the tacit 
support of the German authorities, led 
a company of O.C. volunteers which 
joined with other irregulars to defeat the 
Poles. Although the German forces were 
compelled under Allied pressure to with- 
draw before they could gain complete 
victory, they achieved their main objec- 
tive by inducing the Allies to give guar- 
antees that the Poles would be dis- 
armed.?1 

Upon his return to Munich, Killinger 
set to work with great energy to organize 
a full O.C. regiment which was to be 
ready both to repel any new Polish at- 
tacks and to repress the much awaited 
leftist putsch. Taking advantage of the 
enormous prestige which Ehrhardt en- 
joyed, Killinger negotiated an agreement 


20 Friedrich Wilhelm Heinz, Sprengstoff (Ber- 
lin, 1930), p. 76. See also n. 58. 

21See Manfred von Killinger, Kampf um 
Oberschlesien (Leipzig, 1934). 


with the leaders of other major Fretkorps. 
There was thus created a super Freikorps 
which was under Ehrhardt’s leadership. 
A sketch of the organization of this new 
Regiment Siid reveals that the Rossbach, 
Pfeffer, Weppner, Liitzow, Aulock, Berg- 
erhoff, Brandis, Heydebreck, and Miil- 
ler corps had all agreed to adhere to the 
O.C. Their autonomy was to be pre- 
served by subordinating them directly to 
the Munich Central and leaving them 
completely independent of the provincial 
O.C. organization. Precise mobilization 
plans were drawn up which provided for 
total readiness within eight days.?? 

The O.C. leaders did not attempt to 
keep the existence of their vast organiza- 
tion secret from the government. High- 
ranking officials, in fact, not only knew 
about the Regiment Siid but aided in its 
formation in the expectation that it 
would suppress Polish uprisings. The 
government provided the leaders with a 
subsidy of 300,000 marks (22,500 gold 
marks) which may have come from secret 
foreign office funds.?8 According to Hoff- 
mann, the nominal leader of the O.C., 
this transaction was arranged with the 
knowledge of the Prussian commissioner 
for public order, Robert Weismann. The 
government, however, apparently froze 
the money unspent when it learned the 
true purpose of the O.C. after the mur- 
der of Erzberger.?4 

While waiting for their chance to act, 
the members of the O.C. were far from 


22 Drafts of organization, Sept. 10, 11, 1921, 
L.P./16/67359-61; unsigned memorandum, L.P./ 
16/66846; Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67013- 
20. 

23 Report of Attorney General, July 28, 1922, 
L.P./14/64292. 

24 Ibid.; Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67008, 
67057; E. J. Gumbel, Verrdter verfallen der 
Feme (Berlin, 1929), p. 55; unsigned memoran- 
dum, L.P./16/66825-28, 66831. See also state- 
ment of Karl Wehrmann, Dec. 1, 1921, L.P./15/ 
65366. 
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idle. Periodic meetings were held and 
dues were collected.2® But most impor- 
tant, military exercises were conducted 
in order to train members to fight when 
mobilized. All local groups whose rec- 
ords are available engaged in such exer- 
cises. A directive from the Central in- 
sisted that all members be trained in at 
least the use of the carbine, and where 
possible instruction on machine guns was 
given.26 The extent of these activities 
varied from area to area. The best or- 
ganized drills were held on the Silesian 
estate of Prince Frederick Henry, a first 
cousin once removed of William II. 
Rifle and machine gun firing, hand gre- 
nade throwing, and tactics were all prac- 
ticed, At least three exercises were held 
there between August 1921 and June 
1922. In June 1922, seventy-five men, 
most of whom were university students in 
Breslau, took part. Strict military disci- 
pline was observed.?7 

When the O.C. was brought to trial in 
1924, the prosecutor declared in his ac- 
cusation brief that the organization had 
had no weapons at its disposal and that 
it would have had to rely on the army to 
supply it in the event the Regiment Stid 
were called to duty.?® If he meant by this 
that the O.C. lacked sufficient firearms 
and ammunition to supply the entire regi- 
ment, his statement was probably true. 
But the organization possessed a consid- 
erable store of weapons, and it was con- 
stantly trying to procure more. Approxi- 
mately 350 rifles were on and near Prince 
Frederick Henry’s estate. Another cache 
which included 105 carbines and twelve 


25 See special instructions for Gotha group 
leaders, L.P./14/64132-34. An invitation to a 
meeting in Breslau appears in L.P./14/64791. 

26 Organization of districts, L.P./14/64149; un- 
signed memorandum, L.P./16/66837-38. See n. 
27, below. 

27 The file on these exercises appears in L.P./ 
14/64193-413, 64785-93. 

28 Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67014-15. 


machine guns was discovered in the pos- 
session of Johannes Kitichenmeister, one 
of the financial backers of the O.C., and 
rumors of the existence of others were 
rife.29 

The nature of O.C. work made se- 
crecy an absolute necessity. Despite the 
co-operation of some government officials, 
the activity of the organization was. 
clearly illegal. ‘There was _ constant 
danger that the Allies or the leftist par- 
ties might discover and expose it. And 
even the government would surely have 
intervened to curtail the organization if 
it had known the full domestic program. 
All members, as we have seen, were re- 
quired to swear to preserve absolute se- 
crecy and discipline. But a mere pledge 
was not felt to be enough. Some means. 
of coercion had to be used. For this rea- 
son, O.C. leaders made use of an insti- 
tution known as the Feme. Thus, accord- 
ing to article 11 of the bylaws, “Traitors 
fall to the Feme.” 8° 

Femgerichte were originally medieval 
vigilante courts which tried and executed 
common criminals in areas where an or- 
dered judicial system was lacking. The 
new Feme, however, were not really courts 
at all, but simply a method by which a 
leader of a paramilitary group could con- 
demn a man to death on any evidence or 
rumor he thought adequate. All O.C. 


29 Report of Attorney General, L.P./14/64291; 
Karl Brammer, Das politische Ergebnis des 
Rathenau-Prozesses (Berlin, 1922), p. 47; testi- 
mony of Friedrich Kohlhaas to French war 
court, L.P./15/65407; statement of Lauch, Oct. 
1, 1921, L.P./15/65125; statement of Wegelin, 
Oct. 5, 1921, L.P./15/65156. See also special in- 
structions for Gotha group leaders, L.P./14/ 
64133; statements of Werber, Dec. 3, 1921, L.P./ 
15/65323-24; Jan. 16, 1922, L.P./15/65365; cor- 
respondence of Werber, L.P./15/65327; statement. 
of Alfred Wiesend, Jan. 23, 1922, L.P./15/65343- 
44. 

30See n. 11, above. The term Feme was ap- 
plied only to action against those who betrayed: 
the O.C. and not to acts of political terrorism. 
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members were warned that they were 
subject to this institution and many 
feared it.81 The threat was no doubt ef- 
fective. I have found only one instance, 
however, in which the O.C. actually used 
the Feme. In March 1922 when Erwin 
‘Wagner, the driver of a car used to free 
Lieutenant Dittmar, a convicted war 
criminal, from prison, tried to blackmail 
his co-conspirators by threatening to de- 
nounce them to the police, they at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to murder him. 
The culprits, among whom was Ernst 
von Salomon, received eighteen-month 
prison sentences when the authorities in 
1927 discovered their identity.32 Few 
members, however, were involved in mat- 
ters as serious as this. Most gave little 
cause for drastic action against them. 
Minor offenses were punished by severe 
beatings. In Leipzig, a youth group leader 
who had been expelled for falsely pos- 
ing as a lieutenant barely escaped the 
sound thrashing which had been or- 
dered.33 In Dortmund a member who told 
his father about the organization was 
ordered beaten.*4 

The O.C. was never a large organiza- 
tion; the prosecutor’s estimate that it 
comprised 5,000 men is probably not far 
from the truth.35 This strength was sup- 
plemented by that of the Frezkorps which 
agreed to adhere to the Regiment Siid. 
The organization also worked to gain in- 
fluence in other racist and nationalist as- 
sociations. Its members often became ac- 


81See, for example, the statement of Kurt 
Wiirfel, July 7, 1922, L.P./15/65498. 

82 Vossiche Zeitung, Mar. 24, 1927; Apr. 1, 
1927; Gumbel, Verrdter verfallen, p. 57; Salomon, 
pp. 284-90; Heinz, Sprengstoff, pp. 90-96. See p. 
28 below. 

33 Statement of Kurt Bratfisch, Oct. 1, 1921, 


L.P./15/65107. 

84Statement of Kurt Lorbeer, July 6, 1922, 
L.P./15/65497. 

85 Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67066; 
Waite, p. 150. 


tive in such groups as the German Racist 
League for Defense and Protection 
(Deutschvélkischer Schutz und Trutz- 
bund) and the German National Youth 
League (Deutschnationaler Jugendbund), 
sometimes attaining high rank. It almost 
succeeded in gaining control over the 
150,000-man Association of Nation- 
ally Minded Soldiers (Verband na- 
tionalgesinnter Soldaten) only to lose it 
in the spring of 1922 to a faction led by 
Reichstag deputy Wilhelm Henning, 
who was soon to become a founder of the 
racist Deutschvélkische Freiheitspartei.36 

The Organisation Consul’s relations 
with one major nationalist paramilitary 
group were especially poor. This was the 
Orgesch, the nationwide civic militia 
(Etinwohnerwehren) which Georg Escher- 
ich had succeeded in forming in the sum- 
mer of 1920. On the surface the Orgesch 
and the O.C. had much in common, They 
were both paramilitary groups, both 
strongly rightist and nationalist, and both 
illegal.37 In 1920 in fact, according to 
Hoffmann, the nascent O.C. considered 
joining the Orgesch.?8 But irreconcilable 
differences soon became apparent. The 
Orgesch in its bylaws promised to pro- 
tect the Weimar constitution, to defend 
law and order, and to thwart every 
putsch, whether from right or left, a pro- 
gram which was anathema to the revolu- 
tionaries of the O.C.89 Even worse per- 
haps from the point of view of the Ehr- 
hardt men, the Orgesch accepted Jews or, 
as they preferred to call them, persons of 


86 Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67060; 
Henkel’s sketch of organization, Sept. 18, 1921, 
L.P./14/64150; Heinz, pp. 75, 106 ff.; Lewis Hertz- 
mann, “The German National People’s party, 
1918-24” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard, 1954), p. 234. 

37 The Orgesch was officially dissolved by the 
government on May 21, 1921. 

38 Statement, Oct. 31, 1921, L.P./15/65314. 

89 Rudolf Kanzler, Bayerns Kampf gegen den 
Bolschewismus (Munich, 1931), pp. 80-81, as 
cited in Waite, p. 201. 
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foreign race, as members.*° Friedrich 
Wilhelm Heinz, the O.C. leader for 
Frankfort, summed up his group’s ob- 
jections to the Orgesch when he wrote: 


The leadership of the Orgesch did not have 
the slightest understanding of the actual situ- 
ation in Germany. It short-sightedly restricted 
its whole task to the [defense of] the bour- 
geois concept of order and property and re- 
quired its members to subordinate themselves 
without reservation to a program whose first 
and most decisive point was “the protection 
of the Weimar constitution.” 41 


By the spring of 1921 the two organiza- 
tions were engaged in a vigorous and of- 
ten bitter competition for support. In 
Leipzig, for example, the local Orgesch 
leader threatened to denounce the O.C. 
to the police if it did not stop proselytiz- 
ing and firmly warned his members to 
steer clear of Ehrhardt and his support- 
ers.42 In Silesia, O.C. leaders complained 
that the competition for recruits had be- 
come so severe that slander and bribery 
were being used.*8 

To unravel the confusion of O.C. fi- 
nances is difficult. It is clear, however, 
that the multifold activities of the O.C. 
were expensive. The prosecutor conserva- 
tively estimated the monthly payroll in 
the summer of 1921 at 21,500 marks.*4 
Members and employees of the Central 
were paid regular salaries.4° Money was 


40 Report of Neeg (an alias), July 2, 1921, 
L.P./15/65083. | | 

41 Friedrich Wilhelm Heinz, Die Nation gretft 
an (Berlin, 1932), p. 116. 

42Report of Neeg, July 2, 1921, L.P./15/ 
65082; statement of Wegelin, Oct. 5, 1921, L.P./ 
15/65151; statement of Lauch, Oct. 1, 1921, L.P./ 
15,/65122. 

48 Letter of Henrich von Zedlitz cited in re- 
port of Attorney General L.P./14/64270. See also 
report of Lennartz, June 30, 1922, L.P./15/65465. 

44 Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67057. 

45 Ibid.; Attorney General’s report on Ulrich 
Koppe, L.P./14/64273; preliminary Anklage- 
schrift vs. Krebs, L.P./15/65260; statement of 
Werber, Nov. 7, 1922, L.P./15/65453; statement 
of Bruno Mahn, Jan. 15, 1923, L.P./16/67441; 


also needed to finance military activi- 
ties.46 The printing of Wiking, which in 
its early days carried no advertisements 
and sold for one mark an issue, was un- 
doubtedly a further liability. It is likely 
that the O.C. treasury also financed such 
expensive enterprises as the escape of the 
Erzberger murderers, Heinrich Schulz 
and Heinrich Tillessen, and the freeing 
of the convicted war criminals Boldt and 
Dittmar from prison. 

According to Killinger, Ehrhardt in 
1919 had been entrusted with 3 million 
marks of state funds to help finance his 
military activities. Most of this money 
was still unspent when the Ehrhardt 
Brigade was dissolved, and it is not un- 
likely that a substantial portion fell into 
the coffers of the O.C.47 The government, 
as we have seen, granted another 300,000 
marks to the O.C. to finance the Regi- 
ment Siid, although this money was prob- 
ably frozen before it was spent.*® For the 


rest of its support the O.C. relied pri- 


marily on private donations. Ehrhardt 
himself was active in securing contribu- 
tions. His letter to the provincial presi- 
dent of the Bavarian Palatinate asking 
him to persuade Palatinate industralists 
to give money to the O.C. fell into the 
hands of the police.*® 





Paul Schweder, Der Erzberber-Mord-Prozess 
(Rudolstadt, 1922), p. 32 (a copy of this pamphlet 
appears in L.P./16/66756-806). 

46 For information on the expenses of military 
exercises see statement of Lauch, Oct. 1, 1922, 
L.P./15/65125; preliminary Anklageschrift vs. 
Krebs, L.P./15/65260. 

47 Statement of Killinger, Jan. 19, 1923, L.P./ 
12/62621; Manfred von Killinger, Ernstes und 
Heiteres aus dem Putschleben (Munich, 1934), 
pp. 30, 35-36; Killinger claimed in his book, 
however, that the money had been spent on 
severance bonuses to Ehrhardt Brigade mem- 
bers after the brigade’s dissolution. 

48 See n. 26, above. 

49 Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./15/67057. In 
the summer of 1922 the left press charged that 
the O.C. was receiving substantial financial sup- 
port from the Ungarische Treuhand Aktienge- 
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The wide-ranging activities of the O.C. 
were soon brought to an abrupt stand- 
still, On August 26, 1921, Erzberger, the 
béte noire of the German right, was shot 
and killed while taking a walk in the hills 
near the vacation resort of Griesbach. 
Within a month police had not only 
solved the crime but had also discovered 
the existence of the O.C. and evidence 
linking it to the murder. Schulz and Till- 
essen, the actual assassins, were both em- 
ployees of the military division of the 
O.C.’s Munich Central. Killinger helped 
them to escape abroad. The fact that Kil- 
linger exercised semimilitary authority 
over his two subordinates, and that nei- 
ther man was rich enough to meet the 
transportation and living expenses in- 
curred in their project, provided addi- 
tional grounds for suspecting the shock- 
troop leader. Furthermore, in view of 
the O.C.’s bylaws, the authorities sus- 
pected that the entire leadership of the 
organization had been involved.5° 

Killinger and other important O.C. 
leaders were quickly arrested. He was in- 
dicted as an accessory to murder both 
before and after the fact. The other pris- 
oners were charged with violation of arti- 
cle 128 of the penal code which outlawed 
membership in any organization whose 
existence, constitution, or aims were kept 
secret from the government or in which 
unconditional obedience to superiors was 
pledged. ‘The maximum penalty for vio- 
lation of the law was one year’s imprison- 


sellschaft, a Budapest trust company with which 
Ehrhardt was associated and which appealed to 
nationalist sentiment in its campaign to raise 
capital (Berliner Tageblatt, Aug. 15, 1922; cita- 
tion therein from Freiheit, Aug. 13, 1922 in L.P./ 
12/62494-97). The police officer who investigated 
the matter, however, reported that Ehrhardt’s 
connection with the bank was minimal and 
that it was never a major source of O.C. funds 
(report, L.P./12/62502-4). 

50 For an account of the murder and its solu- 
tion see Paul Schweder, op. cit. 


ment for leaders of the organization, six 
months for members. 

The O.C. had been dealt a severe but 
not a mortal blow. The promising plans 
for the Regiment Siid had to be aband- 
oned.51 Wiking suspended publication 
and was unable to resume for five months. 
More important, with their identities 
known, the leaders were never again able 
to enjoy the advantage which comes with 
secrecy. In the future they had to act 
under the constant threat of police in- 
tervention. , 

In December, however, the state’s at- 
torney, unable to find evidence linking 
other O.C. leaders besides Killinger to 
the Erzberger murder, was forced to re- 
lease them from prison, pending trial for 
violation of article 128. Immediately 
thereafter as many of the old activities 
as possible were resumed. ‘To provide a 
cover of legality the O.C. renamed itself 
the New German Bund and adopted a 
new legal set of bylaws.5? But its meth- 
ods remained the same. Thus the Ham- 
burg cell set off five bombs in the homes 
and offices of left-wing leaders.58 

On June 13, 1922, the O.C. won a 
major judicial victory when an Offen- 
burg jury acquitted Killinger of all con- 
nection with the Erzberger murder de- 
spite overwhelming evidence that he had 
been an accessory after the fact.5+ Eleven 
days later Walther Rathenau was mur- 
dered. | 

Erwin Kern, Hermann Fischer, and 

51 According to the prosecutor (L.P./16/67021), 
Ehrhardt did meet with a few Fretkorps leaders 
on September 15, and they did agree to place 
themselves under his command in case of a new 
uprising in Upper Silesia. But no more is heard | 
of the Regiment Siid after this. 

52 A copy of the bylaws appears in L.P./16/ 
66898-900. 

53 For the activities of the Hamburg cell, see 
Rathenau file, Akten Niedrig and Akien War- 


necke, L.P./3/55946-68. 
54 There is an account of the trial in Schweder, 


pp. 58-84. 
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Ernst von Salomon, the leading members 
of the conspiracy to murder Rathenau, 
had long worked together in the Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main cell of the O.C. Active 
on the border between the occupied and 
unoccupied zones, this group was con- 
stantly engaged in smuggling weapons, 
counterespionage, forcibly discouraging 
civilian intercourse with the French, and 
the like. In January 1922 leading mem- 
bers participated in the freeing of con- 
victed war criminal Dittmar from his 
Naumburg prison.55 ‘To men such as 
these, Chancellor Wirth’s appointment of 
Walther Rathenau as foreign minister 
on January 31, 1922 was a casus bellt. 
The naming of a Jew to represent the 
German people before the world was in 
their eyes the nation’s final humiliation. 
Wiking declared: 


The appointment of the Jew Rathenau to 
be German foreign minister is the height of 
the politically grotesque. . . . His conduct of 
foreign policy will not contribute to the 
interests of the German people... . [It] will 
be based rather upon the spirit of interna- 
tional finance. . . . But it will open the eyes 
of the German people as to who their true 
rulers are. . . . We will break the Jewish 
yoke. .. . At present we consider the Jewish 
question as the cardinal question and central 
point of our whole foreign and domestic 
policy.56 

For violent men it is but a short step 
from thought to deed. “What we have 
done up to now is not enough,” Kern 
said. ‘““We struck at the limbs, not the 
head and the heart. My intention is to 
shoot the man who is greater than all 
who stand around him. ... The blood of 
this man should implacably separate 
what must forever be separated.’’5? The 
expectation that the assassination would 


88 Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67077-82; 
Salomon, pp. 195-231, 272-83; Heinz, Sprengstoff, 
pp. 78-86. 

86 Wiking, Feb. 15, 1922, in L.P./16/66963-64. 

57 Salomon, p. 307. 


provoke the desired leftist putsch pro- 
vided further incentive.58 | 
Quietly Kern made his plans. To help 
him he turned to his O.C. comrades. 
Ernst Techow, a member of the Berlin 
O.C., agreed to drive the automobile 
from which Kern and Fischer were to 


shoot Rathenau. Johannes Ktichenmeis- 


ter, a financial supporter of the O.C., 
agreed to lend his automobile. Other 
O.C. members served as couriers and in- 
termediaries. On June 24 Kern’s plan 
was executed, and Rathenau was shot 
and killed while driving to the foreign 
ministry.59 

Police soon solved the crime. Techow 
and a host of minor conspirators were 
arrested within a week, Kern and Fischer 
committed suicide on July 17 when their 
hideout was discovered and surrounded. 
The extent to which Kern’s superiors in 
the O.C. were involved is not clear. It 
was known that Karl Tillessen, the re- 
gional leader for South Germany and 
brother of the Erzberger murderer, had 
arrived in Berlin on June 2] to discuss 
Kern’s plans with him. Kern had appar- 
ently summoned ‘Tillessen in the hope 
of receiving through him the moral and 
financial backing of the O.C. Tillessen 
later claimed that he had disapproved 
of Kern’s plans on tactical grounds and 
had tried to dissuade him, an account 
confirmed by other conspirators. It is 
clear, in any event, that Tillessen had 
been unable to change the mind of the 
fanatic Kern. Unwilling to apply further 
pressure, he left Berlin the next morn- 


58 See statement of Theodor Briidigam, June 
12, 1922, L.P./3/54718; Rathenau file, Akten 
Giinther, L.P./3/54784; Akten Techow, L.P./4/ 
55962, 55980; Anklageschrift in Rathenau case, 
L.P./3/55037. 

59 An account of the crime is provided in the 
Ankageschrift in Rathenau case, L.P./3/55010- 
59. Extensive records of the investigation appear 
in L.P./3/passim. 
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ing.®° It appears unlikely that Tillessen 
gave Kern any financial support. The 
leader of the conspiracy had only 3,000 
marks after the murder®! and failed to 
obtain adequate assistance for his es- 


cape.®2 | 
On June 4 Hans Hustert and Karl 


Oehlschlager, two O.C. members, made 
an unsuccesful attempt to murder social- 
ist leader Philip Scheidemann by spray- 
ing prussic acid in his face.6® When they 
were arrested in August both men denied 
they had acted on instructions from su- 
periors.** Police learned, however, that 
Alfred Gtinther, their immediate supe- 
rior, had told acquaintances that Karl 
Tillessen had ordered the attack.® Al- 
though no proof could be obtained that 
Tillessen or other O.C. leaders had issued 
such orders, a reading of the testimony 


60 Akten ‘Tillessen, L.P./3/54923-25; Akten 
Plaas, L.P./3/54928-29; Akten Salomon, L.P./3/ 
54996; statement of Willi Gunther, July 5, 1922, 
L.P./3/55916; Anklageschrift in Rathenau case, 
L.P./3/55037-38. See also Heinz, Sprengstoff, pp. 
127-28. 

61 Akten Gunther, L.P./3/54790. 

62 Many people (most notably Otto Wels in 
his Reichstag speech of June 25, 1922, Verhand- 
lungen des Reichstags, CCCLVI, 8044-45) have 
cited the testimony of Theodor Briidigam as 
evidence that O.C. leaders had ordered the mur- 
der. Briidigam, a paid spy for the O.C., claimed 
that he had heard both Tillessen and Hoffmann 
speak as though they planned to murder 
Rathenau (statement of Briidigam, June 12, 1922, 
L.P./3/54716-25; testimony of Briidigam in 
Rathenau murder trial, Berliner Tageblatt, Oct. 
11, 1922, morning and evening in L.P./3/55328, 
55315). His testimony, however, cannot be re- 
garded as reliable for the reasons given in 
Anklageschrift vs. O.C., L.P./16/67033-35. In this 
connection see also Akten ‘Tillessen-Briidigam, 
L.P./3/54906, 54908, 54918. 

63 An account of the attack can be found in 
the Anklageschrift in the Scheidemann case, L.P./ 
11/62122-36. 

64Statement of Hustert, Aug. 12, 1922, L.P./ 
11/62018-23; statement of Oehlschlager, Aug. 12, 
1922, L.P./11/62023-26. 

65 Statement of Kriminalkommissar Schenk, 
July 10, 1922, L.P./15/65437. See also report of 
Lennartz, L.P./15/65465. 


of Hustert and Oehlschlager creates the 
definite impression that these two men 
were not capable of acting on their own 
initiative. 

In the autumn of 1922, the culprits in 
the Rathenau and Scheidemann cases 
were tried before the state court for the 
protection of the republic, the special 
tribunal which had been established af- 
ter Rathenau’s murder to try many types 
of political offenses. ‘The testimony pro- 
duced few surprises. The men implicated 
in the Rathenau murder tried to mini- 
mize their individual roles and to shift 
all the blame to the dead Kern. The 
would-be assassins of Scheidemann ad- 
mitted their guilt but denied that their 
superiors had been involved. Little solid 
evidence relating to the O.C. was pro- 
duced at either trial.*¢ In summing up the 
evidence against the O.C., Attorney Gen- 
eral Ebermayer succinctly stated that he 
could not characterize as proven the 
charge that a secret organization had 
stood behind the accused. But he did 
hold it his duty to state: 

In the course of the investigation and pro- 
ceedings many facts have come to light which 

. suggest the possibility that certain or- 
ganizations and associations may have stood 
behind the actual culprits, which suggested 
the thought to them—I will go a step further 
—incited them to act. . . . I would like to 
emphasize that in all political acts of vio- 
lence [Gewaltiaten] of the recent past... 


it is always the same circles—I might almost 
say the same people—who are involved.6? 


Ebermayer recommended that Techow 
be sentenced to death, that Tillessen re- 
ceive three years’ imprisonment for fail- 


66 A partial transcript of the Rathenau trial 
appears in the records of the German foreign 
office, deposited in the National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C., roll 3216. Press reports of the 
Rathenau trial can be found in L.P./3/55203 ff., 
those of the Scheidemann trial in L.P./11/62152 
ff. 

67 Records of the German foreign office, roll 
$216, frames 544456-57. 
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ing to notify police of a crime he knew 
to be impending, and that Hustert and 
Oehlschlager receive eleven years.®* ‘The 
court, however, which was under con- 
stant rightist attack, made special efforts 
to be fair to the defendants, It ruled 
that Techow had believed that he was 
helping others to murder and was not 
himself committing the crime. Under 
German penal law, this made him guilty 
of being a mere abettor of the murder. 
He was sentenced to the maxmium pen- 
alty for that crime—fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment. The other defendants re- 
ceived sentences similar to those which 
Ebermayer had recommended. The court 
admitted the possibility that an organiza- 
tion like the O.C. had stood behind the 
crimes but declared that this had not 
been proven. 

Thus the conclusion of the trials left 
the question of O.C. complicity in the 
crimes unresolved. That the actual perpe- 
trators were in all cases O.C. members 
is demonstrable. But proof was lacking 
that the O.C. leadership ordered the 
crimes. It is probable, however, that both 
the murder of Erzberger and the attempt 
on Scheidemann were committed on or- 
ders from superiors in the O.C. Kern 
may also have acted on orders, but in his 
case it is not unlikely that he himself 
conceived the plan to murder Rathe- 
nau.’ 

The leaders of the O.C. remained un- 
der indictment for membership in a se- 
cret society. There were many who 
thought that the investigation in this case 


68 Ibid., frames 544503-5; Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten, Dec. 6, 1922, in L.P./11/62213. 

69 Records of the German foreign office, roll 
3216, frames 544684-89; decision in the Scheide- 
mann case, L.P./11/62141-51. 

70 The O.C. has also been accused of directing 
the attempt on the life of Maximilian Harden, 
which took place on July 3, 1922. I have found, 
however, no evidence connecting the O.C. with 
this crime. . 7 


would prove what the Rathenau and 
Scheidemann cases had failed to prove, 
that the O.C. was responsible for much 
of the political terrorism of the past few 
years. It was not until January 1924, 
however, that the pretrial investigation 
was completed. The evidence disclosed 
little that would have surprised anyone 
at all familiar with the methods of right- 
wing paramilitary groups. On such 
points as the Feme and the provocation 
of leftist uprisings, it was especially dis- 
appointing. 

Ebermayer delegated the prosecution 
of the case to his assistant Niethammer, 
a man who was clearly sympathetic to the 
defendants. Although he made a show of 
objectivity, Niethammer had a tendency 
to resolve all doubtful points in the O.C.’s 
favor. Thus in his 150-page accusation, 
he insisted that the O.C. planned to 
achieve its domestic aims by legal means 
and claimed that it never possessed arms. 
“The investigation proved without a 
doubt” that the O.C. did not plan high 
treason. “There was not the slightest ac- 
tual evidence” that the aim of the O.C. 
was to murder leading politicians. Niet- 
hammer admitted, however, that the O.C. 
did have domestic aims which it kept 
secret from the government in technical 
violation of article 128 of the penal 
code.71 | 

On October 22, 1924, twenty-four lead- 
ers of the O.C. went on trial. Ehrhardt, 
still a fugitive, was not among them. 
The most interesting part of the proceed- 
ings, the discussion of the O.C.’s relations 
with the government, was secret. The 
public testimony consisted entirely of 
examinations of the defendants and re- 
volved primarily about the meaning of 
the bylaws of the O.C. The accused 
maintained that the main purpose of 


71 A complete copy appears in L.P./16/66983- 
67131. = 
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their organization was to defend Upper 
Silesia, that violent overthrow of the 
government was never part of the O.C.’s 
plans, that the Feme was merely an in- 
strument of social boycott, and that the 
unconditional oath of obedience applied 
only to legitimate military activity.” 

Niethammer described the statements 
of the defendants as “unobjectionable.”’ 
Society must not be too harsh, he in- 
sisted. ‘The defendants had no reason to 
love the republic, but they had served the 
fatherland. It was true that the bylaws 
were foolish, but now the struggle against 
the constitution was again being con- 
ducted in “good and proper fashion.’ 
The court, however, took a more im- 
partial view. It firmly ruled that the 
O.C. was a secret organization whose 
members pledged unconditional obedi- 
ence to their superiors, and that the 
Feme was a means of murdering “‘trai- 
tors,” not of boycotting them. It further 
declared: 


The proceedings have not proven . . . that 
the O.C. had plans to commit high treason 
or that it was a murder central. ... But they 
have shown that the O.C. was an association 
which was highly dangerous to the state. ... 
Even if murder cells did not exist, the O.C.’s 
incitement created the atmosphere in which 
such individuals as the Erzberger murderers 
could develop.’# 


Six defendants were acquitted; the rest 
received sentences which ranged from 
three to eight months in jail.75 Since, 
however, all violations of article 128 
were included in the general amnesty of 
August 17, 1925, those convicted were 


72 This account is based on press reports 
which appear in L.P./15/65699-908. 

73 Neue Leipziger Zeitung, Oct. 25, 1924, in 
L.P./15/65729. 

74 Urteilsbegriindung, L.P./16/66160-62. 

75 Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Oct. 26, 1924, 
in L.P./15/65873. 


never required to serve their prison 
terms.*6 

Thus the four-year-old proceedings 
against the O.C. were ended. Although 
it had been denounced as a murder or- 
ganization and connected with two mur- 
ders, its leaders had escaped all punish- 
ment. It is well to remember, however, 
that the maximum sentence which could 
have been imposed under existing law 
was one year’s imprisonment. ‘The sup- 
pression and punishment of conspira- 
torial organizations has always been a 
problem for Western jurisprudence. It is 
not easy to decide to what extent all 
members of a closely knit organization can 
be held responsible for the crimes of some 
members committed in promoting the 
aims of the group, especially since evi- 
dence concerning relationships between 
leaders and subordinates is seldom avail- 
able. 

Neither the law for the protection of 
the republic, nor the dissolution order 
which the government issued after Rath- 
enau’s murder, brought an end to the 
activities of the O.C. The New German 
Bund dissolved itself for the record. But 
in its place a new paramilitary organiza- 
tion called the Wiking Bund and having 
the same aims and personnel was formed. 
For many years this group continued its 
unsuccessful struggle to establish a racist 
dictatorship. In 1926 Prussia and several 
other Ldénder banned the Wiking Bund 
as a menace to public security, and in 
1927 the state court for the protection of 
the republic upheld the ban. It was 
only in 1933, however, that the organiza- 
tion, under Nazi orders, disbanded itself 
permanently. 

That the O.C. should have failed to at- 
tain power is not surprising. In the pros- 


76 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1925, p. 313. 
77 The trial took place from April 21 to April 
30, 1927 and was reported in the press. 
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perous years between the stabilization of 
the mark and the depression, conditions 
were particularly unfavorable for an or- 
ganization which thrived on political and 
economic crisis. But even within the 
racist camp the O.C. steadily lost ground. 
Unlike the Nazis, it lacked a clear idea 
of the use to which power might be put, 
a willingness to seek mass support, a 
charismatic leader. The organization was 
never more than a paramilitary forma- 
tion. Its mental horizons never extended 
beyond the program of the Kapp putsch, 
and the failure of that enterprise was 
symptomatic of the failure of the O.C. 

Nevertheless, the contribution which 
the O.C. made to the racist movement 
should not be minimized. For years it 
was the elite of the racist military forma- 
tions. Ehrhardt, it is true, and some of 


his close associates, remained rivals of 
Hitler to the end. But many of his fol- 
lowers found their way into the ranks of 
the Nazis, whose ideology, organization, 
and methods were similar to those of the 
O.C.78 Thus although it is an exaggera- 
tion to characterize the O.C. as a group 
whose main activity was committing po- 
litical murders, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the O.C. played an important 
role in building the racist spirit and pav- 
ing the way for the Nazis. 


FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 


78 Waite, p. 216 n., has discovered that many 
Nazis “listed membership in the O.C. among 
their qualifications for leadership of the Ger- 
man people” in Nazi leadership guides. The 
most prominent of the O.C. members who at- 
tained high rank under the Nazis was Manfred 
von Killinger, who served as prime minister of 
Saxony and ambassador to Rumania. 
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